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NARRATIVE. 








From the Youth’s Friend. 
HOW TO SHOW CHARIFY WITHOUT BEING RICH. 


Ina lonely house, half-way up a mountain, there 
lived an old and very desolate woman, than whom 
no living being could seem to be more dreary and 
forlorn! She had not a single creature in the world 
belonging to her, as she had out-lived her few poor 
relations: and the only living thing that seemed to 
have any love for her, was an old gray cat; it shar- 
ed her scanty morsel, (which the kindness of a 
neighbor, or the bounty of the rich afforded her,) 
aud sat with her beside the few embers of her small 
fire. 

What was the saddest part of all, this poor old 
creature had none of that comfort which warms 
the inside of the heart—I mean the knowledge of 
that blessed Saviour who came to “lighten our 
darkness.” Not that she had obstinately turned 
her ear away from the good tidings of salvation, 
but she had been brought up in such dark igno- 
rance, that she knew little even of the sound of the 
gospel, and had never been taught to read ! 

But that God who looks down on the desolate 
places of the earth, had prepared a friend for this 
distressed creature. Just at this time there came 
afarmer and all his family to settle on some land 
that lay at the foot of the mountain, not far below 
the dreary cabin of the old woman. ‘This farmer 
hada large family of fine children; the eldest of 
whom was now nearly a grown up girl; and she was 
such a one as gave joy to her parents. Through 
the divine blessing, all the good instructions that 
had been given her, and the precious seed that had 
been sown iv her heart out of the good word of 
God, (whilst she had been a constant attendant at 
the Sunday school,) were now springing up in pleas- 
ant fruit. 

The Lord had opened her heart to feel that kind- 
ness and tender pity for the poorest of her fellow- 
creatures, Which made her willing to show compas- 
sion to the most destitute. It is a great mistake 
when the children of those who are not very rich, 
think that there can be no charity to the foor ex- 
pected from them. ‘The meaning of the word char- 
ity, is love ; and there are many little offices of love, 
or kindness, which such might show towards the 
desolate, that would bring gladness to a widow’s 
heart, even without having one farthing of money 
togive away. A kind word and look, a patient 
listening to the complaints of the wretched, half 
an hour-spent in the cabins of such, lightens the 
misery of some poor heart that is without any friend, 
upon earth! and if the love of Christ has truly 
touched the heart of any persons, young or old, it 
will teach them many ways of trying to comfort the 
miserable. , 

Sarah Williams, (for that was the name of the 
farmer’s daughter,) had not been long in their new 
home, before she began to look about to find who 
seemed to be the most desolate and poorest human 
creature living near them. This she was not long 
infinding out, for every cabin had some little com- 
fort about it, except the solitary tottering one of the 
poor old woman on the hill. ‘Io that dreary spot 
Sarah directed -her steps, one fine April morning ; 

aving first asked her mother’s leave ; taking with 
er a little basket, into which she put some pieces 
° brown bread, (which she always saved at break- 
‘st ime,) and her Testament and some Tracts. A 
little climbing brought ber to this poor dwelling, the 
0or of which was open, so she Lad no need of knock- 
ing for éfttrance. And there, looking in, she saw the 
gure ofa very old and very miserable looking wo- 














man, sitting on the side of a low pallet-bed ; her 
head resting on her hands, with such an air of de- 
jected indifference to every thing around her, that 
Sarah felt the tenderest pity whilst she looked at 
her, and stood a moment in doubt as to what she 
should say to her. The old woman looked up on 
hearing footsteps approach her door, with a look 
that told Sarah she was very miserable. Sarah 
needed no other invitation into her poor cabin than 
this sorrowful look ; so stepping !*, and coming up 
near to her, she said-in a voice that sounded sweci- 
er than music in the old woman’s ear, because it 
was the voice of pity and love, ‘‘I fear that you are 
very dreary in this solitary place. Have you no one 
to live with you? Tell me what is your name, that 
I may talk a little to you?” 

“My name?” said the poor woman. ‘ Ah! 
who has put it into your young heart to speak a 
kind word to one who has not a living creature in 
this world to care for her? My name is Frances 
Green.” 

* Shall I tell you who it was that put it into my 
heart to come and visit you?” said the kind young 
Sarah, making a place for herself among some 
broken sticks, and sitting down. ‘It was One 
that has done more for you and me than we can 
ever repay, if we were to spend every day in thank- 
ing Him.” 

** And who is that?” said the old woman, with a 
look of surprise that had seldom passed across_ her 
face before. ‘‘ He must be a very unknown friend 
to me, for I did not believe, that in or about this 
large world was one who cared whether I was alive 
ordead. But yet, when I look in your young face, 
and see that look of pity and ivve in it, it warms my 
old heart with something like comfort, and it must 
have been a true friend to me, that bid you come 
and see me.” 

“* Well, Frances,” said Sarah, “ it was indeed a 
true friend. If you knew a little about him, it 
would warm your poor heart a thousand times more 
than my pity and love could do; and long as you 
have lived without knowing him, yet l am come to 
bring you a message from this friend, and if you 
will accept it, you may be much happier than you 
now are. This friend, Frances, is the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Great Saviour, who left his kingdom of 
glory, and came down to this world to be poor and 
despised in it, for no other purpose but to ‘ save 
sinners;’ ‘to comfort them that mourn ;’ to shed his 
own precious blood, which is the only thing that 
can wash the soul clean from sin! And after he had 
done all this,—he died—and rose again. He is now 
gone back to heaven, where he sits at the right 
hand of God the Father,—and he pleads for sin- 
ners. And he has left on earth his gospel, which 
is full of such messages of love and mercy to the 
poor and needy, that every poor soul who will listen 
to it shall be made to ‘ sing for joy ;’ these were his 
own words, ‘ To the poor, the gospel (that is, good 
news) shall be preached.’ And if you like it, Fran- 
ces, I can read you some of those kind messages 
he sends you,—here, out of the very book I have 
been telling you of; and I will come often to read 
them over and over to you, because they are such 
precious words that they ought to be read very 
often. Hear one of them, ‘Come unto me ail ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.’”’ 

Then Sarah waited a moment to hear what the 
old woman would say. Many changes had passed 
over her aged features while Sarah spoke ; and the 
look that remained, was a gleam of comfort ; as if 
something like a ray of heavenly light was stealing 
into this habitation of misery: it was a look that 
gave young Sarah a hope, that she might be allowed 











to be the messenger of better blessings to this poor 
creature, than silver or gold can bring. 

The old woman remained for a few moments quite 
silent, as if she were trying to understand all she 
had just heard, and then said, ‘“‘ Well, young lady, 
you have told me wonderful things, which I never 
thought of before ; but I cannot take them all into 
my mind at once; yet I like to hear of one that 
bids me be comforted. And if you will read me all 
about Him, who you say has been caring for me 
when I never thought of Him, I will listen to you 
with all my heart, and ask you to tell me what I do 
not understand. Sut, ah! you are very kind to 
look so pitifully on me, and sit down here with such 
a poor forsaken old creature.” 

Sarah read but very little that day, and tried to 
explain, in easy words, some of the plainest parts of 
the Christian religion. And though she saw there 
were some, even of the simple words, that were 
dark to her ; yet a few comforting things found their 
way into her miserable heart, and cheered it, even 
on this first visit. When Sarah got up to go away, 
she took out of her basket the pieces of bread, and 
put them into the old woman’s lap, promising to 
come soon again. ‘This promise was faithfully kept ; 
three times a week this kind girl spent half an hour 
with old Frances Green, and was allowed, by the 
blessing of God, to bring peace and comfort into 
her little cabin. The light of the knowledge ofthe 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, shined up- 
on her desolate heart, and made glad the solitary 
place; so that in her latter days she learned to 
know who is “the Friend of sinners,” and found 
him her friend, to the great joy of Sarah Williams. 
Oh! you that are young and happy, and have 
learned the good word of God, remember the poor 
and miserable. 








RELIGION. 








JESUS RESTORING SIGHT TO THE BLIND. 


The blessed Saviour when he was upon the 
earth, ever willing and anxious, to do good both 
to the bodies and souls of men, frequently mani- 
fested his feelings of pity and compassion for the 
poor and blind. 

The case related in the Gospel, is one of a man 
blind from his birth, who sat by the way-side beg- 
ging, as Jesus and his disciples passed bv. The 
disciples, who seem to have indulged the mistaken 
idea:that outward afflictions are signs of God’s dis- 
pleasure, asked of Jesus, who it was, that in this 
case, had provoked the anger of God?’ Was it as 
a punishment on his parents, or on himself, that 
this man was born blind? Our Lord corrected 
this mistake, and told them that it was not as a tok- 
en of anger for any particular sin, but rather as an 
occasion to show forth the mighty works of God, 
that this affliction was permitted. 

Jesus, intending to exert his miraculous power 
on the subject of this affliction, spat on the ground, 
made clay of the spittle, and anointed his eyes; 
then bade him go to the pool of Siloam, and wash. 
He went, did as Jesus had told him, and came, see- 
ing. The Jewish Sanhedrim, or Chief Council of 
their nation, began now to be alarmed at these 
wonderful miracles of our Soviour, and his great fa- 
vor with the people. They questioned the man 
very closely, as to the reality of his cure, and the 
author of it, artfully telling him to ‘give God the 
praise,” for this man is a sinner. He answered 


them, ‘‘ whether he be a sinner, or no, I know not, 
one thing I know, that whereas I was blind, now 
Isee.”” The Pharisees then reviled the poor man, 
as a disciple of Jesus, and afterward cast him out 
of the synagogue. 
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After this,when Jesus heard that they had cast him 
out, he met the man, andasked him, Dost thou be- 
lieve on the Son of God? ‘‘ Who is he, Lord, that 
I might believe on him? he asked—Jesus answer- 
ed, making this solemn and plain declaration, 
“Thou hast both seen Him, and it is He that talk- 
eth with thee.’ When the poor man heard this, 
full of gratitude he fell at the feet of his heavenly 
Benefactor and Friend, saying, ‘ Lord, I believe” 
—and he worshipped Him. 

Were you as anxious to have the darkness of 
sin taken from your hearts, as were these poor 
people to receive their eye-sizht, how gladly would 
the Lord Jesus stoop to relieve you. He not only 
gave to this blind man sight to his eyes, but he gave 
also joy and gladness to his heart, for he sent his 
Holy Spirit there to teach him, that He, who had 
proved himself his friend, was also the Redeemer 
and Saviour of the soul. 

And do not your hearts need thisteaching? Yes; 
and the Saviour is equally ready to bestow it on you ; 
but unlike the poor man, you are unwilling to re- 
ceive it. You are not anxiously inquring for 
the Saviour, that you may believe on him. 
If you were, he would be found of you, he 
would talk with you. Oh! do not then lon- 
ger harden your hearts, but throw yourself at 
his feet, and let your prayer be, Lord, I believe, 
help thou mine unbelief! [ Youth's Friend. 








MORALITY. 








From the Children’s Magazine. 
HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY. 

In aretired and distant part of the pretty village 
of B stood the humble, but neat cottage of 
Mary Hammond. She had been for many years a 
widow: her husband died at sea, and the news of 
his death came to her just when she had been con- 
soling herself with the thought that he would soon 
be home, and then with his wages, (for he had been 
a long voyage,) and her savings, they would be able 
to buy the little cottage, and so be free from rent. 
* And then,’ said she, ‘ we shall spend our old age 
together, and the little we need to live on will not 
be hard to win, by the blessing of God.’ These 
fond hopes were now gone. But the God in whom 
she trusted, did not desert her in this trying time. 
With her savings she bought a cow and a few 
poultry; and by selling milk and eggs, together 
witha few vegetables, which she continued to raise 
in the little garden adjoining her cottage, she gain- 
ed a comfortable livelihood for herself and her little 
grand-daughter, now about seven years of age. Su- 
san was a remarkably pretty child, with a deep blue 
eye, anda bright rosy cheek. But she was entire- 
ly unconscious of their advantages. Indeed, I 
doubt whether she had ever seen her own face re- 
flected in any other mirror than the crystal spring ; 
for her grandmamma had no looking-glass herself; 
—and Susan’s dress and hair were always fixed by 
the old lady. ‘The artless simplicity, and unvaried 
kindness of her manners, gained the affections of 
all who knew her. I hope all my little friends who 
may read this story will follow Susan’s example ; 
striving to gain the love of their friends by modest 
and endearing attentions, and avoiding that forward 
pertness which make so many pretty little girls so 
disagreeable and ridiculous. But, for fear that my 
young friends, especially the pretty ones, will grow 
tired, I will proceed with my story. It happened 
one day as Susan was walking along with her little 
basket on her arm, to pick up some chips for her 
grandmother, that she saw something lying in the 
road, and as she approached it, she found it wasa 
purse ;—it- was almost full of money. Wild with 
delight, she ran with it to her grandmother, and 
with a face glowing with pleasure, cried out, “ Oh 
dear grandmother, do see what I have found in the 
road! here is a purse almost full of money; there 
will be enough to buy you a new gown, and mea 
pair of shoes!” Her grandmother took the purse, 





and found that it did indeed contain a number of 


crowns, together with some smaller change; then, 


, 


looking at Susan, who, in her desire to change her 


forgotten some of the old lady's lessons, she said, 
‘‘indeed here is more money than would buy many 
frocks and pairs of shoes, but perliaps the person who 
has lost it, is now saying to himself, ‘I hope some 
honest body and no thief has picked it up, for then 
I shall be sure to get it again!’ would it be honest 


not to try our best to find the owner?” Susan was 
silent a moment, and then throwing her arms around 
her grandmother’s neck,she said with all the warmth 
of her heart, ‘‘ No, grandmother, I don’t want the 
new frock, I don’t want the new shoes with that mo- 
ney.” ‘ Well, then, my good little girl,” replied 
her grandmother, ‘ we’ll go to our neighbor the 
squire’s, and get him to have it put into the papers, 
that the owner may have it as soon as possible ;—- 
how do you like that?” ‘I'll get your bonnet, and 
we'll go right off,” said the little girl, ‘‘ shall we, 
grandmother?’ Of course the old lady willingly 
said yes, and directly they set off together. The 
very next day after the money was advertised, it 
was claimed by 2 gentleman who lived on a beauti- 
ful estate, about a mile from the cottage. This gen- 
tleman was a man of great benevolence, for he was 
a true Christian. He was struck with this instance 
of honesty in persons of so humble a condition, and 
determined that it should not go unrewarded; so 
he went at once to Mary’s cottage—heard from her 
the particulars, and putting the purse into her hand, 
said he, “I hope you will accept. this little reward 
of your honesty.” The old lady was going to de- 
cline it, but he went on to say, “I shall not be sat- 
isfied with this.—You appear to be very old, and 
this cottage has not many comforts for you. I have 
a neat little one on my estate, which, if you will ac- 
cept of it, you shall be welcome to. You may re- 
move to it as soon as you think proper, and I will 
do all in my power to make your declining years as 
happy and peaceful, as your dealings have been hon- 
est.” Then, turning to Susan, and patting her ro- 
sy cheek, he said, “ this little girl must come with 
you. I have a nice little gir) of my own at home, 
and they shall play together. I will see, too, that 
she is put to a good school, and that she has every 
thing necessary for her comfort.” Mary and Su- 
san, with tears of yratitude, kissed the hand of their 
benefactor, and implored many blessings on his 
head. The gentleman was as good as his word, and 
the following week found them snugly situated in 
their new dwelling. Little did old Mary think 
when her honesty led her to seek the owner of the 


purse, that it would be so rewarded. She only 
meant to do her duty and please God. ‘“‘ But the 
Lord always careth for the righteous.” Now, my 


little friends, you see the advantages of honest and 
upright conduct; and I hope from this little story, 
you will be convinced, and forever remember, that 
ever in this world “ honesty is the best podicy.” 

A very sincere friend, J. L. 








OBITUARY. 








From the Vermont Telegraph. 
DEATH BED SCENE OF MISS LAURA W—, 
By Jonn R. DoneGe. 
** Behold, now is the accepted time; behold, now 
is the day of salvation.” —2 Cor. 6: 2. 


Not long since a member of my congregation cal- 
led upon me in haste, just as the sun was hiding his 
last beams of light from the gaze of man, to visit a 
young lady who was then entering the dark valley 
of the shadow of death. 

My pen must fail in description, and language 
beg power to portray the appalling scene of the dy- 
ing chamber of Laura:—the heart-rending feelings 
which came in sudden rush over my spirit, when I 
heard fall from her lips as I entered the room, ‘“‘My 
soul is lost! oh, it is lost!—O, Lord, have mercy 
upon my perishing soul!” 

Laura, said I, have you no hope? 

**Oh, no!—I have lived without hope. I have 
been a sinner, and thought I should repent before 
my death, or on my death bed,—but I cannot re- 
pent here. It is ‘oo late,—there is no mercy for 
me.” 





grandmother’s old pieced gown into a new one, had 





la, 





“ Yes,—often,—but I have hardened my heart 

Ihave no conviction at this dreadful hour! [ am 
distressed in prospect of immediate death—I am 
left to hardness of heart.” 

Laura, have you not neglected, during much of 
your life, to read the Bible? 

She remained silent,and appeared eagerly jn. 
tent on the remembrance of this; and was appa. 
rently lost to the notice of every thing which pas. 
sed; when she suddenly exclaimed in the greates 
mental agony, ‘‘ Oh the Bible! the precious Bible! 
that Book of God!—I must be judged by the Bible! 
I can no more read the Bible.” Then raising her 
eyes upward, in an awful and solemn tone, she cried 

‘“‘O Lord, I have neglected the Bible,—thy word! 
—Forgive me this sin !” 

Do you believe that God hears your prayers iq 
mercy ? 

“*No,—he is high and holy—he is above me—] 
cannot raise my mind to him. I am full of dark. 
ness—I cannot perceive him.” 

These words were uttered in a slow, collected 

distinct tone of voice, and with the most heart pier- 
cing solemnity. Her whole visage turned still ps. 
ler in deep thought, and her eyes vacant, changing 
to a wilder stare, ready to penetrate the dim cur. 
tains of death, which had dropped over them, told 
plainly, in silent yet powerful language, that the 
body was fainting under the spirit’s labor, as it 
seemed minutely tracing, to its own sorrow and 
more confirmed despair, the high and: holy. nature 
of God, with its own depravity and pollutions. | 
trembled and raved most, when it fell deepest be- 
neath its own reflections. And, said I, as I looked 
on a moment silently, What is hell, or what is the 
secret wrath of God in the soul, but the remem- 
brance of sin unforgiven, with a knowledge of his 
holiness ; or one’s own reflections in the next world 
turned upon himself, as a never-dying worm, or an 
unquenchable flame? Composing my own mind 
again, and feeling there was yet ¢ime and hope; that 
the spirit had not yet fled from its earthly tene- 
ment; and not forgetting the smiles of Christ upon 
the thief on the cross, in his last hour, I entreated 
the dying Laura to calm her fears, and make the 
last struggle to lay her troubled spirit at the feet of 
Christ, who would not cast her away. Weall knelt, 
and in prayer committed her departing soul into the 
arms of Jesus, the sinner’s friend and refuge. But 
this scene of bitter things increased with the pro 
gress of death ; and while I write, its remembrance 
comes over me with a horror and assurance that in 
death we have no time to prepare for the events of 
it, beyond his last pressure. She continued to des- 
pair, and as she passed down the darkest shades of 
death’s vale, we heard her voice rising amidst the 
thick darkness, ‘“‘ O God, cast me not off.” 

Thus ended the life of a blooming, amiable youth, 
flattered by earthly prospects, and on the eve of 
marriage. Her time had come to enter into judg- 
ment; and death did but execute the will of heav- 
en, when he seized and held with relentless grasp 
this fair object of his selection. 

_ This young lady I had often seen, oh, very often, 
in the sanctuary of God! but then she was gay and 
thoughtless. She heard but felt not, that, “now 
is the accepted time, and the day ef salvation.” It 
was even too evident she thought to-morrow would 
be as to-day, and thus continued till the cold frost 
of death upon the vitals broke the spell. 

Her physicians were confirmed in the pinion, 
ten days before her death, that there was no medi- 
cal skill which could throw off her disease; and 
laid upon her attendants a positive injunction to 
conceal it from her, nor suffer a minister of the 
gospel to see her. Even her mother, who I be- 
lieve is a friend and follower of Christ, joined in 
the request, and effectually kept up, the delusive 
impression on the mind of her daughter, that she 
was in no danger, until she saw her expiring in 
the arms of death. I saw Mrs. W.’s conflict, her 
struggle, her overpowering distress, when her dy- 
ing child asked her, how she could conceal her 
danger from her tillthat hour. ‘‘ Oh, my mother!” 
cried the affrighted girl, ‘‘ you never told me, un- 





But have you, at no time in your life, been con- 
victed of sin by the Spirit of God ? 


til my bed was surrounded with‘ my friends to see 
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me die.” It was so, and this sudden permission 
of so many to enter the room, and their weeping 
before her, was the first intimation she had had of 
her dissolution, though she had been dying more 
than an hour. The injunction of the physicians, 
had wrought on the mind of her friends the respect 
of a law that must not be broken. 

Let the gay and thoughtless take warning from 
the death-bed scene of Laura,—it was her dying 
yequest. And, reader, whatever be your prospects 
and hopes, perhaps you have none to exceed her’s: 
yet they faded ere they had bloomed, and have fal- 
Jen with their possessor to an early grave. Suspect 
yourself also frail, and see the need of prepara- 
tion for death. Repent and believe, and the work 
is done. Then may you look forward to the hour 
of death with hope, and fall asleep in the gentle 
arms of the Redeemer, in peace, and full prospect 
of endless rest. 








THE NURSERY. 








THE WICKED JEWS. 

“Why did the wicked Jews crucify the dear Sa- 
viour ?” said little Emily one morning after pray- 
ers, as she climbed her mother’s knee; I could 
hardly help crying while father was reading about 
it this morning. I am sure there are nosuch wick- 
ed people now, and I am sure I should have cried 
very, very much, if I had seen him hanging on the 
cross.” 

' & My dear girl,” answered her mother, kissing 
her soft cheek, ‘‘ people’s hearts are just as wick- 
ed now as those of the Jews were of old, and even 
my little Emily, had she lived then, might have 
been taught to have laughed at the sufferings of 
her Saviour, instead of weeping. And now, when 
you do a naughty thing, the Apostle says you cru- 
cify him afresh. Just think of this, my dear child, 
you crucify over again the blessed Saviour, who so 
long ago died on the cross to save you from hell. 
Can you think of any thing more awful, more un- 
grateful, more wicked? Is not this being even 
more naughty than the Jews themselves?” 

**Oh no! Mother, I cannot think I am as naugh- 
ty as the Jews were; I am sure I never could have 
done so wicked a thing.” 

** But is my dear Emily’s little heart always full 
of the love of him who died for her? Does she 
not often prefer play, or almost any thing, to read- 
ing in the Bible of all he has done for her, and of 
his kindness to little children? Does she never 
sin against him without feeling any sorrow for it, 
without so much as asking him to forgive her? Sure- 
ly this is being more wicked than even those were 
who crucified him, for they did not know he was 
their Saviour, they did not know that he had come 
to'give his life for their souls. Never, my dear lit- 
tle girl, until you feel that your heart is very, very 
sinful, will you prize and love this Saviour as you 
ought; never will you go to him as the only refuge 
from the wrath of God, ‘ who is of purer eyes than 
to behold iniquity,’ and who ‘is angry with the 
wicked every day.’” [ Youth’s Friend. 








THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 








THE FORCE OF HABIT. 

The truth of the old proverb—‘‘,Use is second 
nature,” must strike every attentive observer. W. 
is a teacher in school, remarkable for the reg- 
ularity of his attendance, his Christian simplicity, 
and the zeal and perseverance he manifests in the 
discharge of his duty. His maxim is, that whenev- 
era person offers his services to become a teacher, 
he tacitly promises that he will be regular in his at- 
tendance, early at his post, and that whilst he is 
there, he will strive to inculcate the principles of 
the Christian religion within the breasts of his pu- 
pils, not only by ¢heoretical arguments, but by his 
own practical obedience. Under this impression, he 
undertook the important office of Sunday school 
teaching. He commenced by being the first at the 





school; and not only commenced thus, but is re- 
marked even at the present day, for the regularity 
of his attendance. 








It happens, by the kind dispensation of Provi- 
dence, that I am placed in the same school with 
W., and of course have many opportunities of ob- 
serving his conduct. On Sunday afternoon, just 
after the school had closed, I accosted him with, 
‘* Brother W., how is it that you are always here in 
time, whilst so many teachers are absent a whole 
Sunday, or else make their appearance at a very 
latehour?” ‘I could answer you with one word: 
it is habit. When I first resolved to become a 
Sunday schoel teacher, I determined (God permit- 
ting) to be always there, and always in time; and 
you would be surprised, when you once make up 
your mind,at the ease with which it is accomplished. 
allow no ordinary impediment to divert me from 
my object. For.instance; when I arise on Sunday 
morning and the family are not up soon enough to 
allow me to get my breakfast and be there in time, 
I go without, consoling myself with, ‘I shall have 
a better appetite for my dinne:; or, that fasting im- 
proves the memory ; so I shall recollect more of the 
sermon.’ I was once prevailed upon to stay longer 
than usual, and did not get to the school until the 
prayer was nearly over. ‘The anxiety which I felt 
that day would hardly be believed ; indeed, I have 
not forgotten it to this moment. 

I must now turn to the contrast, which ‘I doubt 
not will be as pzinful as the preceding case is pleas- 
ing. A. is connected with the same school: he 
never was very regular in his attendance; but he 
has now acquired a habit of nearly always staying 
away—a habit which we have too much reason to 
fear he will never shake off. Remonstrance is use- 
less, entreaties of no avail. If you talk to him, he 
has numberless excuses: a relation, an intimate 
friend to visit; he has not seen them a long time; 
fears they will be offended: or he has the headache, 
or the toothache, or some other frivolous excuse. 
If you reason with him about his setting a bad ex- 
ample, he replies, he cannct see it; he is not so 
very irregular. He has been for several years con- 
nected with the school, and we do not now see his 
face above two or three times in the course of a 
month; so much has this bad habit grown upon 
him. Were we to ask for your advice, reader, me- 
thinks we hear you say: “ Kxpel him; he is un- 
worthy of his office :” hut when we consider the 
extensiveness of this vice, (if it deserves so harsh a 
name,) we are ready toexclaim; ‘‘ Let him who is 
without sin, (that is, this sin,) cast the first stone.” 
We would dismiss this subject by exhorting all Sun- 
day School teachers to act up to their profession ; 
not only as it would increase their own happiness, 
but promote the best interests of the school to which 
they belong.—London S. S. Mag. 














NATURAL HISTORY. 








From the Youth’s Friend. 
THE HAWK. 

The Hawk is nearly as large as a young fowl ; it 
is a well shaped and lively looking bird, its color is 
commonly gray, or brown with light spots. It is a 
bird of prey, cruel in its temper, and gross in its 
manners ; it lives chiefly on small birds and mice, 
which it easily makes its prey, as it possesses great 
quickness and clearness of sight, and astonishing 
rapidity of flying. It discerns its prey at a great dis- 
tance, and darts down upoi it with amazing rapid- 
ity and resistless fury. Itis strong and courageous, 
and will often conquer birds larger than itself. The 
Hawk is particularly the terror of the hen and her 
little brood, and it is to defend her young from his 
attacks, that the hen by a peculiar note, gathers 
her chickens around her, and covers them under 
her wings: to this several beautiful allusions are 
made in Scripture. 

The Hawk is sometimes used in hunting. When 
trained to it, he will pursue the birds and bring 
them to his owner, inthe same manner that a dog 
hunts rabbits, and other smal! four-footed creatures. 
The Hawk was highly venerated among the heathen, 
and consecrated to their gods. Among the Greeks 
and Egyptians, if any person killed a hawk, how- 
ever unintentionally, he was punished with death. 
It was, however, denominated unclean by the Mo- 
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saic law, its flesh was not permitted to be eaten, nor 
its carcass touched. It is mentioned in Scripture 
where this is forbidden, Lev. xi. 16. Deut. xix. 15. 
And again in Job, where alluding to the flight of the 
Hawk toa warmer country for a supply of food, 
Job, xxxix. 26. where God himself asks the ques- 
tion of Job, ‘Doth the Hawk fly by thy wisdom, 
and stretch her wing toward the south ?” Didst thou 
impart to her the instinct to choose the precise and 
proper period of taking flight,or the skill to direct her 
way in her passage to a warmer climate? No, she is 
not upheld or conducted by the wisdom and pru- 
dence of man,but by the kind & gracious providence 
of the only wise God. Let Him have all the glory 
due, for his works of wonder, from the least to the 
greatest; and let us while we see the creatures 
which His hand has made, obeying the instincts 
which He has implanted in them, and wisely pursu- 
ing their real interests, learn from them a Isson of 
wisdom. Let us be obedient to the will of our 
great Creator and Redeemer, carefully choosing 
that path, the choice of which can alone promote 
our own future happiness and advantage. 


~~ 
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MEMOIR OF MRS. GRAHAM 

[Editorial Abridgment, concluded.} 

After spending many years of usefulness in Ed- 
inburgh, Mrs. Graham came once more to Ameri- 
ca and settled in the city of New-York. Ever af- 
ter her first residence here, she had entertained a 
strong partiality for this country, and had indulged 
a secret expectation of returning hither. She be- 
lieved that the church of Christ would peculiarly 
flourish here in future years, and was desirous of 
leaving her children in such a favored land. How 
different was this motive,from those which influence 
many persons, when they are choosing where to 
fix their habitations. Most of them seek for a 
fruitful soil, or a favorable place for trade, where 
they may get rich and leave a fortune for their 
children. Thus they often ‘‘ drown themselves in 
destruction and perdition,” and “ pierce’’ their 
children “through with many sorrows.” Mrs. 
G. chose rather the light and blessings of the gos- 
pel, for herself and all her house; and “‘ verily she 
chose that good part, which shall never be taken 
away from her” or them. 

She was much assisted in her place of emigra- 
tion, by the friendly counsel of President Wither- 
spoon, and was invited by many respectable persons 
in New-York to commence a school there. She 
opened it on the 5th of Oct. 1789, with only five 
scholars; and before the end of the same month, 
the number increased to fifiy. In thisemployment 
she was highly approved. ‘The annual examina- 
tions of her scholars were always well attended, 
and gave general satisfaction. She continued in this 
business till the autumn of 1798 ; when she retired 
from it, & resided with herdaughtews, Mrs. Bethune 
& Mrs. Smith. These were her youngest daughters, 
her eldest having died in 1795. She lived with the 
two alternately about four years. Mrs. Smith then 
removing to Richmond, her mother continued in 
the family of Mrs. Bethune till her death. These 
were very affectionate children, such as pious and 
faithful parents usually have; and the mother had 
much comfort in them, as followers of Christ and 
inheritors of the same promises with herself. 

Mrs. G. was a lady of refinement, of superior 
talents, and of great usefulness as a parent, and 
teacher, and friend. On all these accounts she 
was highly respected and tenderly beloved. Still 
her chief excellencies were, her piety, and her be- 
nevolence. With some notices of these, this sketch 
will be concluded. 

Her piety was chastened and deepened by many 
afflictions. Some of these have been mentioned ; 
we will now, briefly advert to some others, from 
which she came forth as gold seven times purified. 
And even while she was suffering in the furnace, 
she showed the power of sustaining grace and 
** glorified God in the fires.” 

It will be remembered that she had an only son ; 
one of course, who was ‘‘ tenderly beloved in the 
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sight of his mother.” When she removed to Amer- | 
ica, she left him in Scotland to complete his edu-| 
cation. He improved rapidly and gained the el 
fections of his teacher and companions. But he! 
was disposed to a sea-faring life, and his friends 
found him a place to go to sea in the merchant ser- 
vice. He was soon shipwrecked on the coast of 
Holland ; but was preserved, and made his mother 
a visit two years after her removal. This was the 
last time she saw him on earth. After he had 
been two years away, he wrote to her from Dema- 
rara, that he had been made a prisoner; had been re- 
taken; had undergone many sufferings; and then in- 
tended to go to Europe with a fleet that was soon to 
sail. This wasthe last she ever heardof him. He 
was a thoughtless and prodigal son, but ‘the son 
of many prayers.”” When heleft her at New-York, 
she ‘‘ cast him upon the covenant mercy of her God, 
placing a blank as to temporal things in her Lord’s 
hand, but holding on with a fervent faith and hope 
to the promise of eternal life.’ When she heard 
of one of her son’s disasters she said, ‘‘ Shall I 
withdraw the blank I have put into the Redeemer’s 
hands? Has he not hitherto done all things well? 
Have not my own afflictions been my greatest bles- 
sing? Lord, I renew my blank.” All inquiries 
respecting him proved fruitless. For several 
years she was agitated and distressed by that un- 
certainty, and hope deferred, which are often more 
difficult to be borne than trials that we know to be 
certain and unavoidable. But she never arraign- 
ed the justice of Jehovah, or complained of his 
dispensations. She often “ renewed her blank,” 
and wrestled in prayer for the soul of her wander- 
ing son. How long he continued in this world, 
and whether he was one of the ransomed brought 
home to Christ in glory, she never knew while she 
lived. 

Her eldest daughter was pious, and her mother 
had great consolation when watching round her dy- 

ing bed. The daughter “sung a hymn of triumph, 

till the struggles of death interrupted her. Mrs. 
G. displayed great firmness of mind during the last 
trying scene, and when the spirit of her daughter 
fled, the mother raised her hands, and looking to- 
wards heaven, exclaimed, ‘I wish you joy, my 
darling.’ She then washed her face, took some 
refreshment, and retired to rest.” What strong 
faith so tender mother must have had, and what 
strong evidence of her child’s piety, to use such an 
expression at such an awful moment. Who would 
not die the death of the righteous? What parent 
would not renounce all other hopes for his children, 
to have a daily assurance that they are children of 
God, and ever ready to depart? 

In many other changes and afflictions of her pil- 
grimage, this humble follower of Christ had great 
consolation and good hope through grace. In her 
declining years, and when she was herself called to 
pass through the dark valley, she had peace and 
joy. Yet she saw herself a great sinner, and all 
her hope was in mercy and grace through the ador- 
able Redeemer. ‘I am going to my Saviour,” said 
she, “now is the time; and O, I could, weep for 
sim. ----- I have no more more doubt of going 
to my Saviour than if I were already in his arms. 
see Yet I could weep for sin against so good 
a God ; it seems to me as if there must weeping even 
in heaven for sin.” Her desire to be with God was 
great. Her physicians expressed a hope almost to 
the last, that she would recover; but one of them 
said, ‘his poor drugs would prove of little avail 
against her own ardent prayers to depart and be 
with Christ.’ 

Concerning her benevolence we can only say, 
that, after she quitted her school she gave up her 
time and thoughts to various plans for supplying the 
poor and relieving the sick and distressed; that she 
was the first, or one of the first, to originate many 
benevolent Societies of ladies, some of which were 
new in their character, and all of which have been 
blessings to hundreds if not thousands, long after 
she was dead; that she had some kindred spirits 
who labored with her in works of kindness, with 


bonds of friendship; and that very few have ever 
been so highly esteemed and so generally and ar- 
dently loved by the poor and wretched. One in- 
stance must be mentioned. In the summer of 1800, 
she paid a visit to her friends in Boston. When 
she had been absent some weeks, her daughter was 
surprised at the frequent inquiries made after her, 
by persons with whom she [the daughter] was unac- 
quainted. At length she asked some of those in- 
quirers, what they knew about Mrs. Graham. ‘They 
replied, ‘* We live in the suburbs of the city, where 
she used to visit, relieve and comfort the poor. We 
had missed her so long that we were afraid she was 
sick. When she walked in our streets, it was cus- 
tomary with us to come to the door, and bless her 
as she passed.” —T his was the ‘ work of faith and 
labor of love,’ which was not known, and did not 
seek to be known, on earth; but which shall ‘“ be 
told as a memorial of her” another day ; aday when 
the hope of the worldl.ng shall die, and when the 
* blessing of many tha: were ready to perish” shall 
come upon those who or Christ’s sake go about do- 
ing good. May every reader ‘‘goand do likewise.” 








MISCELLANY. 











AWFUL NARRATIVE, 


The following interesting account is given by 
the late Dr. Currie, of Liverpool, ina letter to Sir 
Walter Scott, when editor several years ago of the 
** Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.” It has hardly 
a parallel in its kind :—‘I once in my early days,” 
says Dr. Currie, ‘ heard, (for it was night, I could 
not see,)a traveller drowning, not in the Annan it- 
self, but in the frith of Solway, close by the mouth 
of that river. The influx of the tide had unhorsed 
him in the night, as he was passing the sands 
of Cumberland. The west wind blew a tempest, 
and, according to the common expression, brought 
in the water three foot abreast. ‘The traveller got 
upon a standing net, a little way from the shore. 
There he lashed himself to the post, shouting for 
half an hour for assistance, till the tide rose over 
his head! In the darkness of night, and amidst 
the pause of the hurricane, his voice, heard at in- 
tervals, was exquisitely mournful. No one could 
go to his assistance,—no one knew where he was; 
—the sound seemed to proceed from the spirit of 
the waters.—But morning rose,—the tide had eb- 
bed,—and the poor traveller was found lashed to 
the pole of the net, and bleaching in the wind.” It 
is hardly conceivable that any incident ever occur- 
red better calculated to excite the strongest sym- 
pathies in human beings; and it is told in a manner 
and with a brevity and feeling that could not be 
improved. 


eee 
A THOUGHT FOR THE THOUGHTLESS. 


It was affectingly said by Walsingham, prime 
Minister to England’s boasted Queen, when ral- 
lied by those around him upon his habitual seri- 
ousness, “‘Ah! my friends, while we laugh, all 
things are serious round about us. God is seri- 
ous, who exerciseth such patience towards us. 
Christ is serious, who shed his bleod for us. The 
Holy Ghost is serious, who striveth against the 
obstinacy of our hearts. The Sacred Scriptures 
bring to our ears the most serious and important 
things in the world. ‘The Holy Sacraments repre- 
sent to us the most serious and awful matters. 
The whole creation is serious in serving God, and 
us. All that are in heaven, and in hell are serious. 
How then can man that hath one foot in the grave, 
live in jest, and thoughtless levity !” 


—Cee— 

Magnificent White Moss Rose-—There is at 
present growing at Sleningfield Hall, near Rippon, 
the seat of Col. Dalton, a beautiful white moss rose 
tree, covering upward 126 square feet of wall, it 
has upon it 980 flowers and buds, namely 244 flow- 
ered, 276 in flower, and 460 buds to flower, all per- 
fect and as white as snow. It is believed that this 
plant cannot be equalled in the kingdom, either for 
its size or the number and perfection of its flow- 














whom she became united in the most endearing 


ers.— English paper. 


Power of Conscience.—An individual has been 
committed to jail in Fayetteville, (N. C.) charged 
with having murdered a Mr. Munroe, who was 
found dead near that place last winter, and whose 
death was attributed, at the time, to his having fal- 
len from his horse in a state of intoxication. The 
person now in prison was arrested in consequence 
of certain disclosures which were mode by a white 
woman, who having attended a Camp Meeting, be- 
came so much affected by the exercises, that she 
could obtain no ease of mind, until she unburthened 
her conscience. She confessed to one of the Preach- 
ers that the deceased Munroe was murdered at her 
house, and that Williamson, (now in jail) was con- 
cerned in the perpetraticn of the horrid deed. 

eo 

Mazims.—Nature has given us two ears, two 
eyes, and one tongue, to the end that we should 
hear and see more than we speak. 

A rich man, though a fool and a miser, is flatter- 
ed and respected by the world, ten times more than 
a man of merit, who is not rich. 








POETRY. 








WHO MADE THE STARS? 
** Mother, who made the stars which light 
The beautiful blue sky ? 
Who made the moon so clear and bright, 
That rises up on high ?”’ 


** *T'was God, my child, the glorious One— 
He formed them by his power ; 

He made alike the brilliant sun, 
And every leaf and flower. 


** He made your little feet to walk ; 
Your sparkling eyes to see ; 

Your busy, prattling tongue to talk ; 
And limbs so light and free. 


*¢ He paints each fragrant flower that blows 
With loveliness and bloom ; 

He gives the violet and rose, 
Their beauty and perfume. 


*¢ Our various wants his bands supply ; 
His care protects us every hour ; 
We’re kept beneath his watchful eye, 
And always guarded by his. power. 
*¢ Then let your little heart, my love, 

Its grateful homage pay, 
To this kind Friend, who from above, 
So gently guides you every day.” [Juv. Mag. 


-—Le— 

WILL HE LISTEN? 
Will the great God, who reigns on high, 
With glory crown’d, above the sky,— 
Worship’d by a bright angel throng, 
List to an infant’s humble song ? 
Will He, who made each shining star 
To throw its twinkling beams so far, 
Friendly, and gently, condescend, 
To be my Father, and my Friend ? 
And, will he bow his listening ear, 
Gracious, my murmured prayers to hear ; 
And from his lofty seat above, 
Bless me, with His forgiving love ? 
He will; I hear the Saviour’s voice, 
It bids my doubting heart rejoice,— 
‘*¢ Suffer young babes to me to come, 
* For I’m their Saviour, Heaven their home. 


«© And hear my lips this truth declare,— 

«¢ None the pure joys of Heaven shall share, 

*¢ Who are not, like a little child, 

** Lowly and meek, trusting and mild.” [ib. 


—-Se— 
From the Youth’s Keepsake, a beautiful volume just pub- 
lished by Carter & Hendee, for a New-Year’s Present. 
THE CHILD’S WISH IN JUNE. 
Mother, Mother, the winds are at play, 
Prithee, let me be idle to-day. 
Look, dear mother, the flowers all lie 
Languidly under the bright blue sky. 
See, how slowly the streamlet glides ; 
Look, how violet roguishly hides ; 
Even the butterfly rests on the rose, 
And scarcely sips the sweets as he goes. 
Poor Tray is asleep in the noon-day sun, 
And the flies go about him one by one; 
And pussy sits near with a sleepy grace, 
Without ever thinking of washing her face. 
There flies a bird to a neighboring tree, 
But very lazily flieth he; 
And he sits and twitters a gentle note, 
That scarcely ruffles his little throat. 
You bid me be busy; but, mother, hear 
How the hum-drum grasshopper soundeth near, 
And the soft-west wind is so light in its play 
It scarcely moves a leaf on the spray. 
I wish, oh I wish, I was yonder cloud, 
That sails about with its misty shroud ; 





Books aad work I no more should see, 
And I’d come and float, dear mother, o’er thee.” 
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